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see the icebergs break off 
from a coast-glacier, bob- 
bing up front the part 
under water, and sailing 
off in the sea. The gla- 
ciers leave behind them 
a barren ground, covered 
with fragments of rock 
broken by their great ice- 
plows, but they them- 
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selves are very beautiful. 
The ice is very apt to 
build itself up like pillars, 
and then the glacier will 
look like a temple of ala- 
baster, with an exquisite 
blue light as you gaze 
into its depths; or, again, 
its great crystals will leak 
like pipes of a mighty 
organ. ‘The travellers in 
Alaska are always telling 
you of the lovely colors 
seen in the snow and ice. 
Eyen the shadows on the 
snow are an exquisite 
phosphorescent blue; and 
as for the lights, —im- 
agine lofty peaks bathéd 
in the rose-color of early 
morning, or the frost- 
crystals and icicles with 
their myriads of glitter- 
ing rainbows! 

The Indians who live 
in our glacier-land are not 
at all beautiful. They 
are dark and dirty, and 
most of the men have 
crooked legs from sitting 
so much in canoes; and 
they have very queer 
ways of thinking and do- 
ing. They have no books, 
but instead of books they 
have wooden pillars or 
posts in front of their 
houses, carved all over 
with signs or pictures of 
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Wira rushing winds and gloomy skies 
The dark and stubborn Winter dies : 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her ip arliest child arise : 
March! 
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To literary composition we may apply the saying 
of an ancient philosopher: “A little thing gives 
perfection, although perfection is not a little thing.”’ 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


QUEER PEOPLE OF THE GLACIER 
LAND. 


BY ELLA F, 


LASKA is our land of glaciers. Although 
A in the meadows and forests of southern 
Alaska we find wild strawberries and heauti- 

ful wild-flowers, and the humming-bird is seen, here 
in the north are unbroken fields of snow, avalanches 
thundering down from the mountains with clouds of 
ice-spray, and great glaciers with strong streams 
flowing out of them, and deep crevasses. It is odd to 
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what they want to re- 
member about their fam- 
ily or tribe. An old post much carved stands to them 
for what a library is to us; only, unfortunately, 
some of the oldest stories are told by means of sym- 
bols or signs instead of distinct pictures; and they 
have forgotten what these signs meant, and cannot 
read them now. The pictures are generally ugly 
and queer; birds, or beasts, or hideous goggle-eyed 
faces of men. I don’t know that these faces are 
really very much qneerer than the Indians them- 
selves, decorated with their war-helmets, or their odd 
dancing-masks made in the form of some bird’s or 
beast’s head. Every tribe chooses some wild crea- 
ture to be its especial badge or totem, as the Bear 
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tribe, the Crow tribe, the Raven, Wolf ete. You 
can imagine how fantastic a Crow dance must look, 
each dancer’s face covered with the beak and feather- 
crest. There is also a Crow-song used by the medi- 
cine-men of this tribe to drive away sickness, and in 
singing it they flap their arms like wings and try to 
imitate the Crow’s “Caw, caw.” A member of the 
Bear tribe had a delightfully simple post. There 
was a big bear carved on the very top, and all the 
rest of the post was plain, except the bear’s foot- 
prints, supposed to have been left by him as he 
climbed up! ‘There are sometimes two posts, one 
for the father’s and one for the mother’s side of the 
family ; and, strange to say, the mother is the head 
of the household, not the father. 

It is considered a very fine thing to give a feast, 
and some of their banquet dishes or platters are fully 
fourteen feet long. ‘Their rivers are full of fish and 
their forests of game; salnon, deer, squirrels, and 
grouse abéund, but the expensive part of the feast is 
the giving rich presents to every guest. One Alas- 
kan traveller tells a curious story of a man who was 
very comfortable and prosperous until he gave a 
feast to his neighbors. He gave away everything 
he had, and his household were left destitute ; but he 
was much admired by the whole tribe for such hon- 
orable poverty. 

There is one wise trait about the Indian women. 
They are very loving and tender mothers to their lit- 
tle dark babies, whose faces you may see sometimes, 
peering out of the blanket in which they are slung 
at their mother’s back in journeying. The religion 
of these Indians is full of superstitions and dark fan- 
cies, and they attach great importance to the way 
they are buried, their graves having each a little 
house and fence, if their wishes can be carried ont. 
An old Indian who was hired as a guide refused to 
go, although he had made a positive bargain; and 
excused himself by saying his tribe did not want 
him to go, and had promised to put a little fence 
around his grave if he would stay. Nobody, he 
thought, could possibly expect him to run any risk 
of losing his little fence after he was dead ! 


* When God will educate a man, he compels him 
to learn bitter lessons. He sends him to school to 
the Necessities rather than to the Graces, that by 
knowing all suffering he may know also the eternal 


consolations. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STARS AND QUESTIONS. 
BY TWO PARSONS. 


UPITER, bright and clear, shone into the parson’s 
i| study window; it was so large and beautiful that 
it seemed to be the only star in the sky. It 
caught Fred’s quick eye and set his four-year-old 
brain at work on mighty problems. 
“Guess that is a dianum in the sky, twinken, 
twinken so high.” 
“Yes,” said his father, “that is 


‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky!7” 


“Spose,” went on Master Fred, “anels put the 
dianums in the sky?” 

“Perhaps so,” answered the father, fearing Fred’s 
questions. 

“Mrs. Ingvalls says they are earf, and walk round 
like our earf; but I think they are dianums.” 

SATE 

“They ain’t pasteboard dianums like they had in 
the Sunday School,” persisted the young philosopher. 

“No, no, Fred, they are real,” quickly assented the 
father. 


“T should n’t woner if anels were proud about them, 
only they are naughty if they are.” 

“Well, I can’t say, Fred, how that is.” 

“Mrs. Ingvalls says, perhaps anels live on the stars. 
Do they ?” 

“Pyed, that is too hard a question for me; but 
perhaps they do.” 

“ How can anels liye on top of dianums 4 ” 

This was a clincher to the good parson. He won- 
dered what next, by way of logic and philosophy, 
was to come. 

“Fred, I don’t know anything about that.” 

“Why don’t you, papa? You preach that way. 
Who made the dianums in the sky 4” 

“God, my son; God made them.” 

This was said with a breath of relief; for the par- 
son hardly thought anything more could follow. 

“ Whois Godf, papa?” kept on Fred. 

“He is the great Spirit, Fred, that made the sky 
and the stars and the moon and the earth and the 
trees and you and me and everything.” 

There was silence for the space of half a minute; 
then: “ Who made Godf, papa?” 

“God, my boy, made and makes himself always. 
Don’t ask any more questions, for you can’t under- 
stand these things now; you are too little a boy.” 

“ Am I too little to talk to Godf and ask him 4” 

“No, my boy.” 

“Ts he big, big as you, papa?” 

“Yes, only different, Fred. Now run away.” 

“Ts he good as you, papa?”” kept on this philoso- 
pher of childhood’s days. 

“Oh, better, better! He is the best of all.” 

“Does he know as much as you do about dianums 
in the sky ?” 

“He knows eyerything about the stars and the 
earth.” 

“Does he know me, papa?” 

sOYies= 

“Does he know me Fred ?” 

“Yes, he knows you Fred.” 

“ Will he tell me about dianums in the sky ¢ ” 

“Yes; he is our teacher. He’ll teach you as you 
grow older.” 

“ He does like to teach little boys, does he, papa?” 

“Yes, he is teaching little boys and big men all 
the time.” . 

“Will he give us Kismas presents, like Mrs. Ing- 
valls, if we learn our lessons ?” 

’ “Yes, Fred,’ answered the wearied father, “only 
greater ones. Now you must go downstairs ; I have 
some letters to write.” 

“ Will Godf send me downstairs when I ask him 
questions ? ” 

This was a parting word, then Fred left the study ; 
but the questions remained with the father to puzzle 
him even more than they did his little boy. 


—— 


I desire no other evidence of the truth of Christ- 
tanity than the Lord’s prayer. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EDUCATED CROW. 


BY EDITH CALLENDER. 


MONG our native birds there is one which 
exceeds all the others in intelligence. 
Corvus Americanus, the naturalist calls 
him, but the farmer calls him a thieving 
crow. Perhaps his reputation is de- 
served, yet, after all, his thievishness is not so much 
the result of a mean and selfish disposition as it is 
the sign of a superior intelligence and roguery. 

Listen to the story of Jim Crow, the brightest of 
his race, and you will be convinced that bird instinct 
is very nearly akin to human reason. 

Jim was taken in his early infaney from a nest in 
the sighing pines and given to a little household in 


. had a mouse, and I always told him the true names 


one of Northfield’s quiet, maplé-shaded lanes. He 
was a troublesome comfort, but so precocious that 
he soon won the hearts of a neighboring family, and 
thereafter lived mainly in this home of his own 
adoption, fayoring its inmates with his choicest 
sayings and doings. Mr. and Mrs. Robbins were 
kind-hearted people who had passed the busy season 
of life and had no grand-children to watch over and 
pet. Moreoyer, Mrs. Robbins had excellent ideas on 
education. “I never deceived him,” she often said. 
“Tf I told him to come and get a mouse, I always 


of things and talked to him as if he were human.” 

This method worked well. Jim’s tongue was never 
slit, nor was he eyer trained to speak, but little by 
little he acquired the art of expressing his thoughts 
in language. He never talked at random; his remarks 
always went straight to the point, and were usually 
prompted by that inquisitive spirit which is character- 
istic of the crow family, and is certainly the true 
attitude of the learner. 

He learned to say “Hullo” in clear and distinct 
tones when only a few months old, and in the fall of 
that year made his first intelligent inquiry. 

Mr. Robbins was carrying wood from a temporary 
shelter in the yard to the usual woodshed. Jim 
fluttered back and forth exclaiming, “ For? For? 
For?” In the light of his later inquiries Mr. 
Robbins is sure that the bird meant to ask, “ What 
for?” 

Soon after this Mr. Robbins eame out of the house 
alone, and Jim cried, “Hullo, father; where’s 
mother ?” 

When the first frosts of autumn came, Jim had an 
adventure which nearly put an end to his career. 
Just about midnight his first owner was awakened 
from sleep by cries of distress, which sounded almost . 
like the screams of a child, Fortunately for Jim, 
Mr. Turner was the most quick-witted and agile of 1 
men; he was out of bed and over the hen-yard fence 
before most men would have decided what to do. 
Just as he reached the spot Jim fell to the ground 
with a great owl above him. The owl flew away, and | 
Jim was picked up, bleeding but grateful, and ever 
afterwards slept 0’ nights on the branch of an apple- 
tree close beside the window of his deliverer. 

In the winter he went coasting with the children, 
flapping up and down the hill with great delight, and 
occasionally swooping down to dab them on the head. 
He was the pet of the neighborhood, and usually 
called all women mother, and all men father. On one 
occasion, however, he called Mrs. Robbins Aunt Rose, 
and at another time was even more familiar. 

Mrs. Robbins was in the pantry, making pies, and 
Jim, who had a taste for pastry, followed her back 
and forth and watched his chances intently; but she 
kept her eye on him, and finally Jim flew out of 
doors in despair, calling, “ Rosy, Rosy, come out and 
go off!” This was a favorite remark of his, no 
doubt because he liked to indulge his passion for 
thieving. . 

Nevertheless, Jim seemed to be ashamed of his 
lineage. He liked to be called a nice little boy, and 
one day when Mr. Robbins said tauntingly, “Jim, 
you’re a black crow,” he exclaimed with much 
emphasis, “No, sir!” “Yes, Jim,” pursued his tor- 
menter, “you’re a black crow.” “No, sir!” proudly — 
insisted Jim. “Yes, you are, Jim; you’re a black 
crow.” “No, sir!” he fairly shrieked, stalking off 
in high dudgeon. 

But it was in his questions that Jim seemed to show 
most intelligence. One evening a neighbor returned 
from pasture without his cow. “ Roswell, where’s 
your cow?” called Jim. “e 

This may be explained on the theory that he re- 
peated some person’s remark, but such a theory will 
not account for many other shrewd sayings. 

One Sunday morning the good people slept late, 
and Jim was hungry. He knocked on the bedroom 
window and called, “ Mother, get up!” Mrs, Rob- 
bins rose and went to the window, whereupon he 
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exclaimed, “ Hello, that’s all!” and flew away. Mrs, 


- Robbins returned to rest, but Jim was not satisfied. 


Again he appeared at the window, knocking violently 
and calling, “ Father, get up!” Mrs. Robbins under- 
stood his tactics at once. Getting a piece of meat, 
she went to the window and offered it to his crow- 
‘ship. “That’s all,” chuckled Jim, seizing the meat 
and disappearing. 

Jim was a great eater, and something of an epicure, 
I should judge; for though he liked toads and mice, 
which he vivisected with great skill, he also had a 
taste for finer dainties. He had a special weakness 
for cream pie, and when his piece was set on the 
shelf beside the door he would run back and forth, 
shrieking, “Ha, ha, ha!” 

He was so fond of eggs that he would often snatch 
one out of the open box in the grocery wagon and 
bear it away in triumph. With one or two pecks of 
his strong beak he would open a cracker-bag, seize 
a cracker, and be off before the grocer’s boy could 
turn around. When his appetite failed, he would 
hide the remains of the feast in all sorts of odd nooks 
and corners, often pulling a leaf from a tree to serve 
as a cover. : 

Talking was not Jim’s only accomplishment. He 
had always watched the process of washing with deep 
interest. The clothes-pins and other laundry imple- 
ments were his favorite playthings, and one Monday 
Jim tried to use them himself. Picking up a rag, 
he perched on the side of the tub and soused it in the 
water; then he proceeded to dab it against the soap 


with his bill, then to pound it with great vigor on the 


side of the tub. This operation he repeated several 
times, and then turned to the bluing water. Here 
he doused the rag thoroughly again, and next made 
desperate but fruitless efforts to insert it in the 
wringer. 

Mrs. Robbins is also quite sure that she could have 
taught him to sew, had he lived to a ripe old age; 
for the patient industry with which he would push a 
needle into the table-cloth and pull out the point with 


_his beak was touching in one of his tender years. 


“T really don’t know what he would have been if 
he had lived,” his friends say, almost with tears in 
their eyes. 

One morning a gentleman drove into the yard and 
inquired for Mr. Robbins. His wife hastened to the 
back-door to call him, and Jim, who had watched the 
commotion ~with interest, called out, “ What’s all that 
for, mother ? ” 

He had the Yankee way of answering questions. 
One day when all entreaties had failed to bring him 
down from a tree, Mrs. Robbins went out and called 
“e Jim i ”? 

“ What?” said Jim. 

“Come down,” said Mrs. Robbins. 

“What for?” demanded Jim. 

“Come down and get some meat.” 

Jim asked no more questions; he descended. 

“Jim always said the right thing,” declared Mr. 
Robbins. “One day I spilled a barrowful of dirt. 
“That’s a pretty note,’ said I. ‘I should think so,’ 
said Jim.” 

In general he used good English; but he picked 
up a ‘few naughty words and incorrect expressions 
from the children of the neighborhood. “Hello, 
fool,’ he would say in cutting tones when yery 
much vexed; and he once said to his kind mistress, 
“ Hello, Miss Fool.” 

Mrs. Robbins recalls many illustrations of Jim’s 
affection, and likes to tell how he would sit in her 
lap to be stroked, and how sweetly he would cock 
his head on one side and murmur, “ Hello, Pearl,” 
to a little maiden tripping by. One afternoon he 
would not permit his mistress to take her nap in 
“peace, and Mr. Robbins tried to turn him out, but all 
in vain; he ran between Mr. Robbins’s legs, shriek- 
ing, “ Mother, mother, mother!” made his way back 
to the bedroom, and ran up and down the bed, wild 
with delight. 

He was watchful of Mr. Robbins also, and one day 


when the black clouds were rolling up, and distant 
mutterings threatened a thunder-storm, Jim went to 
the fields and called, “Father, come up.” One even 
ing Mr. Robbins went to the village. As he walked 
down the street, Jim turned to Mr. Turner and re- 
marked, “John’s gone off.” 

Jim himself was 4 well-known figure in the Village, 
where he often answered salutations of “Hello” by 
the curt remark, “ Hello yourself,” and it was amusing 
to see him mystify people by addressing them with 
pertinent remarks from the tree-tops. In the course 
of his short life he had attended two funerals and had 
sat under the droppings of the sanctuary, if never 
Within its walls. 

“Don’t slip,” he said to a neighbor when it was icy 
walking, and “Got home, mother ?”’ just after her 
return from a brief journey. 

But it would take a volume to record all of Jim’s 
quaint sayings and doings, and I will repeat only the 
last, that served to keep his memory green, 

He was in the garden, where he had often watched 
Mr. Robbins thinning cucumbers. Jim felt sure that 
he could do the work; so he selected a row of fine 
young cabbage plants and began twitching them up 
in great style, regarding the results from time to time 
with pride and satisfaction. Mr. Robbins took up a 
lump of dirt and threw it at him. Jim retired to the 
fence in great displeasure. “ What did you do that 
for, father ?” he inquired. 

“T want them to eat,” said Mr. Robbins, “I don’t 
want you to pull them up.” 

“Well, you be a fool,” said naughty Jim, severely. 

Alas, poor Jim! he was never naughty again. A 
few days after, a young man with a gun appeared, 
and shot him just as he was rising from the little 
brook that ran behind his home. To do the young 
man justice, he was very sorry for his mistake, and 
begged Jim’s friends to forgive him; but it is hard 
to do it when they think of what Jim was and what 
he might have been. 

Long will they remember his glossy coat of clergy- 
man’s black, his lordly strut, his funny pranks, and 
the queer little ways and speeches that endeared him 
to their hearts and gave them glimpses of an intel- 
ligence so like our own that it cannot fail to claim our 
interest and sympathy. Under the trellis, which had 
been his favorite perch, they dug a little grave for 
poor Jim. When I saw it, a scarlet and a white 
geranium and two giass bottles full of flowers adorned 
the spot; and it was pleasant to think that after two 
short years of life Jim Crow had left such a tender 
memory behind him. 


DAFFODILS. 


A sMILp of last year’s sun strayed down the hills, 
And lost its way within yon windy wood ; 
Lost through the months of snow, but not for good ; 
March found it in a clump of daffodils. 

Wituiam Witsry Martin. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


He may be great who can 
indite 
Songs that shall every 
bosom thrill; 
He who knows how to make 
his life 
A poem grand is greater 
still. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOHNNY AND JENNY. 
BY MAY MANNERING. 


VENING papers!” shouted a newsboy on the 
E corner, one cold night in January, The boy 
was a small one, for his head did not reach 
far above the top of the barrel across which was 
piled his stock in trade. But if his body was small, 
his voice was big; and people turned in surprise to 
look at the little fellow whose call they had heard 
long before they reached the corner. Behind the 
barrel, on a box, stood a little girl, a twin-sister of 
the small boy. 

“Try to get those papers off, Jenny,” said the boy. 
“Tt ’s always harder to sell ’em such nights as this; 
folks don’t want to stop, you know. We’ve just got 
to sell; and if youll watch this corner, Ill take 
Jacky Wade’s, for he isn’t here to-night. Perhaps 
he thought it would n’t pay to come out in such cold, 
as long as he did n’t have to.” 

A trolley-car dashed by on the avenue; but the 
instant after it had passed the clear cry of “ Evening 
papers!” rang out upon the air at the opposite corner, 
near Miguel’s peanut stand. 

The roasting peanuts had an appetizing smell. It 
was a comfort, too, to hold one’s hands near the char- 
coal fire-pot. Mig was a good fellow, and a friend of 
the young. newsboy. 

“Peanuts no sell to-night,” said Mig. “I’ve five 
little ones now, and ze cold he make my heart ache. 
In my land, warm, warm; no cold like this.” Miguel 
stretched his hands toward the warmth, hopped first 
on one foot and then on the other, and drew his red 
wool cap further down over his ears. 

Jenny took some papers under her arm and ran 
out from behind the barrel. 

“Have a paper, sir? ‘Journal,’ ‘ Times,’ ‘ Herald,’ 
‘Express!’” she cried, going close to the people, 
as they came down the L stairs. “‘ Journal,” said 
aman, putting three pennies into the child’s hand; 
““Herald,” said another. Six papers were sold to 
the passengers in that “up ” train. 

The little girl pulled her old white cloud closer 
about her face. She drew her fingers inside her half- 
mittens. The half-mittens were convenient when 
making change and selecting papers for custom- 
ers, but on a cold night they were anything but 
comfortable, 

A stout old gentleman with a white beard came 
along. “It’s a cold night for a little girl to stand 
on a corner selling papers,” he said. “ What does 
your father do for a living 2?” 

“My father ’s dead,” said Jenny. 

“Where ’s your mother 2” 

“She ’s home with the baby.” 

“Who supports the family ?” 

“Johnny and I, sir.” 

“Don’t you go to school, as the law directs?” 

“Yes, sir, we go to school every day; and we sell 
papers before and after school. We should n’t have 
anything to eat if we did n’t work.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Wleven years old, sir.” 

“ How old is Johnny ?”’ 

“Just the same age, sir. He’s my twin-brother, 
but he is n’t so big asTam. His voice is big, though, 
and that sells the papers. You can hear him now, 
across at the other corner.” 

“Do you deliver papers at houses in the morning ?” 

“Yes, sir, Johnny does ” 

“Here ’s my address. Tell Johuny to bring me 
the ‘Journal’ every morning.” The gentleman 
placed a nickel in the little girl’s hand, took a paper, 
said he didn’t want the change, and hurried off, 
striking his cane regularly at every other step. 

At nine o’clock, the children started for home. 
Their papers were all sold. Their teeth were chat- 
tering, their hands and feet ached, but their hearts 
were light, for they together had cleared nearly fifty 
cents. 
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The wind swept up in cutting breaths from 
the river, as they hurried down into the five- 
hundreds, where the rents were low. Two 
rooms on the top floor of a tall tenement were 
all they could afford. Their mother heard 
their childish feet coming upstairs, and has- 
tened to open the door. She kissed each little 
cold face, and helped them take off their coats. 
Then she drew a small table up near the cdok- 
stove, seated the children on either side, and 
gaye each a bowl full of hot milk, and several 
slices of bread and butter. 

The baby was asleep in an old-fashioned 
wooden cradle. The floor of the kitchen was 
bare, but it shone from frequent scrubbing. 
The mother was a quiet little woman, in a 
clean calico gown, Her hair was brushed 
smoothly back from her forehead. 

“ Another morning customer, mother,” ex- 
claimed Jenny. “Here’s his name. He’s a 
nice old gentleman. He made me keep the 
three pennies that were coming to him.” 

Mrs. Graham read the name on the slip of 
paper. It was “F. A. Clark, 1015 Livingston 
Avenue,” 

“Why, that’s the house next to the brown 
stone church, where you saw a beautiful vine 
in bright colors last October, mother, when 
you took the baby out for an afternoon in the 
park. ‘The house is built something like a 
little church itself,” said Johnny. 

“Tf it is the house next to the church, it’s 
the parsonage,” answered the mother; “where 
the minister lives, you know.” 

“Oh, but itll be fine to leave a paper at 
that house!” 

“Perhaps that old gentleman was the very 
minister himself,” said Jenny. 

“Should n’t wonder at all,” replied Johnny. 
“This is the best luck yet. Mother, don’t you 
think that folks who help themselves stand a 
better chance to get up in the world than 
those who sit down and cry about their ill luck 


THE WRECK. 


Before long, Johnny and his sister became 
pupils in the mission Sunday School on the 
East Side, near their own home, which the 
people of Dr. Clark’s church maintained. 

When the church “visitor” made her calls 
in the neighborhood, and heard the story 
which old Mrs. Curtis had to tell of what the 
Grahams had done for her, and how they had 
kept her alive for months, the visitor reported 
the case to the Ladies’ Aid Society of her 
church; and plans were immediately made by 
which a neat flat of four rooms was procured 
for Mrs. Graham, so that she could board and 
care for her aged friend, and at the same 
time provide comfortably for her own family. 
When the mother told her children about this, 
she said that her prayer had been answered ; 
indeed, it almost seemed as if heaven’s gates 
were opened, and blessings, instead of being 
rained, were just poured down upon them. 

A year or two after that, the ladies of the 
mission rented a three-story brick house as a 
“home” for aged women and couples. Mrs. 
Graham was put in charge of it, and her chil- 
dren were no longer the sole support of her 
little family. : 

There were many happy people in that 
“home,” but none were happier than Johnny 
and Jenny; and any one who heard them sing 
would haye been sure of this. One favorite 
hymn was “God’s Care.” How quiet all the 
people were when they sang it! 

“‘Fyom the far blue heaven, 

Where the angels dwell, 
God looks down on children, 

Whom he loves so well. 


“He will hear their praying, 
Either day or night, 

And, with gentle kindness, 

Guide their steps aright. 


“He will, like a father, 
Give them daily bread; 


and the hard times ?” 

“Of course I do, you dear boy.” 

“But, mother, before I go to sleep,” said Jenny, 
“T should just like to carry a cup of hot milk across 
the entry to old Mrs. Curtis. You know she has n’t 
anybody to care for her now.” 

“Yes, mother, do let us. 


We are having such 
good luck that I feel as if — 


‘We had more than enough for Nature’s ends, 
And something left to give our friends,’ 


, 


as our school reader says.’ 

Mrs. Graham tried to smile, but tears came instead. 
The happy spirits of the children and their thought- 
fulness for the aged woman across the way touched a 
tender chord in the poor mother’s heart. ‘Two little 
children the sole wage-earners of the family! Oh, 
if only some work might be found that she herself 
could do while she had to stay at home and care for 
the little baby! But could anything of this kind be 
found? The Lord knew. He could help her. She 
sent a prayer along the wires which run from every 
earth heart right up to the Great Heart. : 

The next morning, the children started off as usual 
to get their papers; and while Johnny distributed 
them to customers, Jenny stood at her post on the 
corner, and sold to those who were hurrying to their 
places of business. 

At home, Mrs. Graham performed the duties which 
were nearest to her, and then took a saucer of oat- 
meal and a cup of coffee to her infirm neighbor across 
the entry. She kindled a fire in the little stove in 


the old lady’s room, helped the poor woman to sit. 


up, wrapped her in a comforter, and carried in her 
own high-backed wooden rocking-chair, so that the 
poor soul could sit up to the stove. 

“The Lord will surely reward you,” said the aged 
woman. 


\ 

When Johnny reached the parsonage, and asked 
to see the gentleman who left his address at the 
newspaper stand the night before, the butler refused 
to grant his request. That worthy told the boy that 
the Rey. Dr. Clark lived at that place, and when he 
was in he was busy, and when he was out he was out. 
And as for papers, the house was swamped with 
them; and newsboys had often played that game 
before, and had pretended that papers were ordered 
when it was n’t so at all. 

Johnny’s heart gave a thump when he heard this. 
The blood rushed to his face, and a moisture was fast 
getting into his eyes. He tried hard to think of 
something to meet the case. He pulled out an old- 
fashioned leather wallet, which used to be his father’s. 
There, sure enough, was the scrap of paper which 
the gentleman had given to Jenny the night before. 
He held this so that the butler could see the writing. 
. At that moment, the house door opened, and the 
doctor himself came out. “I ordered the ‘Journal,’ 
James ; it’s all right,” said he to the butler. Then 
turning to Johnny, he asked, “ Are you the brother 
of the little girl who sells papers at the corner of 
E Street ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny, in very cheerful tones. 

“All right, my lad. Don’t fail to bring the paper 
every morning; I shall look for it at this hour.” 


“Tt will always be here on time, sir,” replied the © 


young newsdealer. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance which 
proved most helpful. No matter how stormy or cold 
the morning, that paper was at No, 1015 as promptly 
as clock-work. There was something in the boy’s 
bright face, his fine voice, his poor but clean and 
neatly patched clothes, which made the doctor his 
friend from the start; and many pleasant words 
passed between customer and dealer. 


To the end will keep them, 
Safe from fear and dread. 


‘¢ All ye little children, 
Hear the truth we tell! 
God will ne’er forget you, 
For he loves you well!” 


POLITENESS. 


A pELiGuTFUL little incident is told in the Irish 
Times about a monkey and a dog: “A brave, active, 
intelligent terrier, owned by a lady friend, one day 
discovered a monkey belonging to an itinerant organ- 
grinder, seated upon a bank within the grounds, and 
at once made a dash for him. The monkey, who 
was attired in jacket and hat, awaited the onset in 
such undisturbed tranquillity that the dog halted 
within a few feet of him to reconnoitre. Both 
animals took a long, steady stare at each other, but 
the dog evidently was recovering from his surprise, 
and about to make a spring for the intruder. At this 
critical juncture the monkey, who had remained per- 
fectly quiet hitherto, raised his paw and gracefully 
saluted by lifting his hat. The effect was magical; 
the dog’s head and tail drooped, and he sneaked off 
to the house, refusing to leave it until his polite but 


mysterious guest had departed.” ; 
Our Dumb Animals. 


CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Now I wake and see the light ; 

*T is God hath kept me through the night. 
I pray to him that through this day, 

In all I do or think or say, 

I may be kept from harm and sin, 

And so be pure and good within. 


* 
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every eye upon him, he suddenly gave the 
signal to “Play!” 

It was a great success. 

Mary Turner’s old cat had been dozing on 
a post beside the gate; but when that note was 
struck she flipped into the air and vanished. 
She never came back. 

To make a long story short, as that Band 
marched up the street all forms of life, exceyit 
boys, retreated ; men, women, cows, dogs 
sparrows, hens, and pigs all moved away. 
The Band was quite unconscious of its effect. 
Tt passed triumphantly along the way, as if 
weighted with all the responsibility of a 
G. A. R. Company. On they passed from 
street to street, until they arrived, according 
to the line of march, to the Hartford turn- 
pike. This was some little distance out of the 
village, and the inspiration became slightly 
diminished. 

Here too the leader, Sam Collins, discovered 
that his breath was getting short, for he had 
been drawing such tones from the old brass 
horn as few supposed it contained. So he 
gave the signal to stop playing, and the band 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

All the members had played earnestly and 
industriously, and were temporarily exhausted. 
The ranks were immediately broken, and the 
members of the Millville Band threw them- 
selves upon the grass, sat upon rocks, and 
sprawled in all positions upon whatever could 
furnish support. Some moments passed in 

- silence, but the boys rapidly revived, and soon 


MARCH CROCUSES. 


O FICcKLE and uncertain March, 
How could you have the heart, 

To make the tender crocuses 
From their beds untimely start ? 


Those foolish, unsuspecting flowers, 
Too credulous to see 

That the sweetest promises of March 
Are not May’s certainty. 


When you smiled a few short hours ago, 
What said your whisper, light, 

That made them lift their pretty heads 
So hopeful and so bright ? 


T could not catch a single word, 
But I saw your light caress ; 

And heard your rough yoice softened down 
To a lover’s tenderness. 


O cruel and perfidious month, 
. It makes me sick and sad, 
To think how yesterday your smile 
Made all the blossoms glad! 


O trustful, unsuspecting flowers, 
Tt breaks my heart to know, 
That all your golden heads to-day 
Are underneath the snow! 
Pompe Cary. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MILLVILLE BAND. 
BY LEWIS G. WILSON. 


OW, all together; play!” Such was the order 

N given by the Captain of the Millville Band. 

And such a wild, weird, superhuman note 

vas struck that poor old stone-deaf Maggie Pollard 

ieard if and thought she was cured. It simply 
leased the boys. 

The Millville Band was not exactly a Brass Band, 
jor was it a String Band, nor a Drum Band. It 
vas just a Band —a plain Band! The leader played 
i ancient cornet that his elder brother had dis- 
arded some years before; and it was because he 


was so fortunate as to possess this dented, tarnished, 
and altogether disabled cornet that he was made the 
leader. The leader of a Band, you see, must have a 
cornet. Well, Sam Collins had a cornet; therefore 
Sam Collins was the leader of the Millville Band, 
Then there were in this Band two harmonicas, three 
tin whistles, four Jews-harps, six tin cans, two tin 
horns, a snare drum which Carl Harris had bor- 
rowed, a triangle, and several pieces of old sheet-iron 
which had been thrown away by the stove man. One 
boy had two clubs of wood, which he made musical 
by striking against one another. 

Now Sam Collins, being the leader, and a very 
stern and careful leader at that, demanded perfect 
obedience on the part of each and every member of 
the Band, They all stood about him in a double 
circle, and when he cried, “ All together; ready ; 
play!” he insisted that they should begin absolutely 
on the instant. It was some time before the Band 
could accomplish this feat. Some of them were so 
eager to obey the command that they struck their 
respective notes when Sam had only got as far as 
“all together,” or “ready.” But by dint of careful 
practice they finally gained perfection. By the time 
they undertook to march and play at the same time, 
they were able to begin and end with absolute pre- 
cision. What happened to be the character of the 
music between the beginning and ending did not so 
much matter; but those two particular features were 
important. 

After a short but heated discussion, during which 
Jimmie Prince was knocked into the gutter and 
almost strangled by having his whistle jammed down 
his throat, it was decided, according to the forms 
observed hy more elegant processions, to march over 
a carefully planned route. It was to be up Main 
Street to Elm Street; across Elm to Purchase; 
thence to Fairmount Street, thence to Comet, skirt- 
ing the Cemetery, and out onto the old Hartford turn- 
pike. After marching some distance along the turn- 
pike the Band was to turn down Myrtle Avenue ; 
thence to Orange Street; thence to Hoff Alley, and 
back again to Main Street. 

As soon as this plan was fully agreed upon amidst 
a great tumult of shouting voices, Sam Collins got 
the Millville Band in line; then holding up his right 
finger with a painfully intense expression and with 


began talking in a very animated manner. 

Just then one of the boys, who happened to glance 
up the street, exclaimed, “There comes Jerry 
Southwick!” and all the others looked eagerly in the 
direction pointed out. 

Jerry Southwick was a farmer about fifty years old, 
who lived some two miles out of the village, one of 
the best of men, whom all the boys knew and liked. 
Jerry’s face was ruddy and all radiant with smiles as 
he approached the boys. He drove an honest old fat 
cream-colored horse, that trotted along in a strong, 
happy, good-natured sort of way —in the same spirit 
as his driver rode. When Jerry reached the Mill- 
ville Band, he hauled in and looked curiously at the 
boys. It was in the fall of the year, and Jerry’s 
wagon was loaded with barrels of apples. 

“Hello, boys!” said Jerry; and a chorus of happy 
voices responded. “ What yer doin’ on there, boys? ” 

“Q, this,” replied Carl Harris, “is the Millville 
Band.” 

“The Millville Band!” exclaimed Jerry, “ Well, 
play us a tune. ” : 

Instantly every boy was in his place, eying Sam 
Collins for the signal. He gave it. 

The loaded wagon of Jerry Southwick never 
moved; but the cream-colored horse did, and so did 
Jerry. 

Only one note was struck, for the attention of the 
boys was attracted by something yellow passing 
down the Hartford turnpike, with traces and straps 
and broken reins flying high in the air. And when 
they looked to the seat for Jerry Southwick, he was 
not there. But presently a voice spoke from the 
hedge near by, saying, — 

“Boys, that’ll do! I’ve had enough ! 
yerselves to the apples!” 

And they did 


Help 


Tum life of Longfellow was the happiest literary 
life of which we have any recollection. Tt was so 
happy, indeed, as to be an ideal life. It was am- 
bitious, but not unduly so; it was studious, laborious, 
patient; it was calm, reasonable, wise, — above all, 
it was successful. It ended on March 24, 1882, 
when death came, with his mysterious summons, to 
the master of Craigie House, — Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. 


I1lo 


Religion, if it be true, is central truth: and all 
knowledge which is not gathered round it, and 
quickened and illuminated by it, is hardly worthy 


the name. CHANNING. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—I will send you a short 
description of the sarcophagus and its uses. If the 
boys and girls will turn to the last page of the 
Eyrry Oruer Sunpay for Jannary 27, they will see 
a picture of a sarcophagus. 

At Assos in Troas, there was found a peculiar kind 
of rock which had the strange quality of consuming 
the dead that were placed therein, leaving only the 
teeth; the name “sarcophagus ” was taken from that. 
Subsequently the name was applied to any coffin or 
tomb, Of this peculiar kind of stone the sarcophagi 
were made, The earlier of these were square or 
oblong, being plain, but some of them had inscriptions. 
The pyramids are sepulchral tombs made for the pur- 
pose of containing the sarcophagi of the Kgyptian 
kings. ‘The sarcophagi of the early republican times 
in Rome were plain. Some of the sarcophagi had 
ornaments of lotus leaves, and some of the later ones 
were the shape of swathed mummies. 

The best specimen of a sarcophagus was discovered 
by Belzoni at Thebes. It was made of alabaster, and 
can be seen in the Soane Museum, London, The 
oldest sarcophagi known are those of Egypt, and are 
contemporary with the pyramids. Sarcophagi were 
occasionally used, although burning was the chief way 
of disposing of the dead. Stone chests are used 
sometimes now, for the burial of distinguished 
persons. ‘The sarcophagus has not wholly dis- 


appeared, 
Ropert Dawes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW ROY HELPED. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


T was early afternoon of a sultry July day, and 
even among those New Hampshire hills the air 
was almost stifling. Heavy clouds were begin- 

ning to roll up; and now and then a sudden gust 
wotld catch up the loose hay in the fields, and scat- 
ter it far and wide. 

Roy and Walter Adams were busily at play under 
the big tree in the yard, while their mother sat 
near by, sewing. A low rumble of distant thunder 
brought Roy to his mother’s side, with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Was that funder, mamma ?” he asked, anxiously. 
“Ts there going to be a shower? The clouds look 
pretty black, don’t they ¢” 

“T think we shall have rain, my dear; but where ’s 
my brave boy who was going to be mamma's pro- 
tector now papa’s gone? Is he going to be afraid of 
the first thunder he hears ?” 

“No, mamma, I will be brave; see ’f I ain’t,” 
replied Roy, stoutly; and he ran back to his play 
with little Walter. 

The clouds grew thicker and blacker, and the 
thunder rumbled louder and louder; and pretty soon 
the big drops began to come down, driving the chil- 
dren from their play for refuge in the house. Mrs. 
Adams was hurrying about, shutting windows and 
doors in the little cottage; for the wind was rising, 
and everything indicated a heavy storm. 

Roy, naturally timid, and especially so in a thunder 
shower, was trying his best to be brave, and amuse 
little Walter. 

“It’s God ’s voice,” said their mother, when a 
specially heavy clap came, “and the hills are answer- 
ing. See the little birds out in the trees. He cares 
for them, and lets not one of them fall to the ground; 
and he ’ll take care of us too.” 

The wind roared and twisted the great trees, and 
how it poured! It seemed as if all the waters in the 
sky were coming down. 
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“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Adams at length, as she 
looked out at the storm, “there ’s a great tree right 
across the track! What shall I do? The White 
Mountain express is due in ten minutes,” she added, 
glancing at the clock, “and not a man within half a 
mile!” and her face grew pale, and she felt sick at 
heart at the thought of what might be. 

“Roy, darling, I must go and save those precious 
lives, if I can. Be my brave boy, and ask God to 
take care of us,’ she said, recovering herself, and 
knowing she must act quickly, if at all; and hur- 
riedly kissing the frightened little faces, she snatched 
a shawl from the entry, and ran out into the terrible 
storm. 

As she flew along, she untied her white apron, 
which would serve as a signal. The rain almost 
blinded her, but she knew the quickest way up the 
steep banking. 

“(Q God, help me!” she prayed. “Oh, what a 
crash! Poor Roy will be so frightened. Lord, do 
take care of my little lambs, for I can’t, and let me 
get there in time.” 

A whistle in the distance, and then another. The 
train was rushing along at full speed, regardless of 
the blinding storm. She ran up the track, past the 
fallen tree, on and on, waving her apron frantically as 
the train came swinging around the curve. Nearer 
and nearer it comes. Oh, will they see her feeble 
signal? The engineer is carefully scanning the 
track as the train rushes along; he catches a glimpse 
of something white — yes, it is waving! Two sharp, 
short whistles ring out on the air, and all hands 
spring to the brakes. The heavy train comes to a 
dead stop, and the frightened passengers put their 
heads out of the windows to see what is the trouble. 
Across the track, but a few feet away, lies an enor- 
mous tree, and here at one side is the prostrate form 
of a woman, In her hand is the white apron that 
has saved so many lives. She has almost fainted 
from excitement and fatigue, but soon revives; and 
a fervent “ Thank God” comes from her lips. 

Waiting only to recover breath, she slips away 
unobserved, and hurries back to her children, whose 
anxious little faces she can see at the window as she 
draws near. 

“My precious darlings,” she exclaimed, clasping 
them in her arms, while the tears ran down her face, 
“did mamma leave you all alone in the terrible 
storm ? ” 

“Oh, mamma,” sobbed Roy, “I could n’t help 
being frightened when that big clap came; and so I 
just pulled Wallie down to the big chair, and asked 
God to please take care of us and make us brave, 
and help you to save the train. ’N then I felt better, 
’n Wallie did, ’cause I did; and there was n’t another 
clap so big after that. But, my! how wet you are, 
mamma! and all muddy, too!” 

“Yes, I fell down once, and was so afraid I should 
be too late ; but it helped me to think of my brave 
boy at home,” said his mamma, kissing him. 

Hardly had she changed her wet clothing when a 
knock was heard at the door. - 

“Ah, this is the brave woman who saved the 
train,” said a gentleman, as she opened the door. 
“Madam, you cannot realize what you have done. 
An accident, in that place especially, would have 
been most terrible; and I shudder to think of the 
consequences. We are all returning from pleasure 
excursions; and a sad ending indeed there might 
haye been, but for you. Allow me to present you 
with a slight token of our appreciation of your 
bravery,” he continued, grasping her warmly by the 
hand, and leaying in hers an envelope. 

Mrs. Adams murmured her thanks, saying she 
only did her duty. 

“Yes, but it was stern duty to leave your little 
ones in the midst of such a storm; but you did it 
just the same,” he said, as he turned away. 

“Oh, mamma, what is it?” cried Roy. 

“Me tum too,” echoed Walter, coming close, as 
their mother broke the seal, and spread out the bills 


and loose change which had been hastily collected 
from the grateful passengers. 

“Fifty-one dollars!” she exclaimed, the tears 
springing to her eyes. It meant so much to the 
poor widow. 

“T was brave, wasn’t I, mamma?” said Roy, 
feeling that he had some part in the matter. 

“Yes, indeed, Roy,” answered his mother, with a 
kiss, “you helped me; and many little children will 
be so glad and thankful to have their papas and 
mammas safely at home because the train was 
saved.” 

“Tt’s nice to do something for others, is n’t it, 
mamma? It makes you feel so happy in your 
heart!” 
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BRIGHT DAYS. 
In two Parts. — Part I. 


BY L. N. COOKE. 


\ \ 7 shall think our way out of this after a 

time,” said Aunt Martha. “If this house 

wasn’t such a snuggery of a place! But 

with John and the six boys, I don’t see where I can 
find room for even so much as a kitten!” 

“Tf we can but manage for the winter, we shall be 
able to go on to the farm again in the spring,” said 
Uncle Alf. “You know Mr. Saunders’ time is out 
in April.” 

Aunt Martha Rowe and her brother were puzzled 
over a difficult question. 

A letter had been received from a sister in a far- 
distant State, which asked if it would be possible for 
her to return at once to her childhood’s home, with 
her three fatherless children. 

Certainly she must come, but there were difficulties 
in the way: the farm which lay beyond the village 
was at present occupied by a stranger; Aunt Martha 
lived in an already over-filled house; and Uncle Alf, 
the bachelor brother, roomed over his planing-mill, 
and took his meals with his sister. 

“JT wonder,” said he, half thinking aloud, “if I 
could n’t clear out some of the lumber and rubbish — 
over the mill, put up some partitions, and make 
rooms that will do us for the winter? But then it is 
such a noisy place!” 

“ Just the very thing,” chimed Aunt Martha; “the 
noise will never disturb Genette. She isn’t fussy, 
and she won’t be forever worrying lest the children 
fall downstairs, or fall into the water, or cut off their 
precious fingers in the saws. She’ll see how bright 
and sunny the place is, and give it a homey air in no — 
time.” -¥ 

And so, after much talking and planning, it was 
decided to make a winter home over the planing-mill 
for the returning sister and her children. 

“T declare, I’m almost enyious of you,” exclaimed 
Aunt Martha, a few weeks later, as she led the 
new family over the premises. “Such lots of room! — 
And Alf’s put the partitions in such irregular, un-— 
expected lines and places. It’s a great improvement | 
on se staid and conventional way of laying out 
rooms.’ 

“Tt is all so delightful ; and you are all so kind,” 
said Mrs. Ford. “This lovely view from these win-— 
dows,-of the mountains and the river, will make us 1 
bright and cheery all the winter.” q 

“And the children,—you can hear how they 
take it.” 

Shouts and cries of surprise and pleasure came 
from the children as they ran about exploring old 
corners and unexpected niches. 

“Here’s a place for a gymnasium,” said Ernest, 
coming upon a high, roomy corner closet; “and 
mamma ’ll put some curtains across, so we can haye 
shows and a circus.” 

“But this is the cunningest little cubby-place,” 
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said Trude, “just the right size for a dolly-house ;”” 
and she slipped down behind a pile of lumber Uncle 
Alf had left in one corner. 

Even tiny Grace had found the “bestest blocks to 
build barns and stores and wailwoads with” under 
the long work-bench. 

‘Happy days of settling followed this first day. So 
busy were they all that the jar of the machinery and 
the singing of the saws beneath them were scarcely 
noticed. Neither did a certain little hacking cough 
which developed in the children excite any comment 

for some time. But the cough increased, until both 
‘mamma and Aunt Martha began to be suspicious of 


. its nature. 


“Well,” said mamma, “if they must haye whoop- 
ing-cough and be kept indoors and away from the 
other children, I can’t imagine a more delightful 
place than this for them, Sunshine and fun are good 
remedies.” 

The weeks which followed were happy ones in 
spite of cough, cough, cough! 

The gymnasium was the scene of many a show 
which rivalled the “Greatest Show on Earth,” the 

_doll-house was the social centre of the entite com- 
munity of dolls; while the village, which suddenly 
grew up under the work-bench, was alive with buy- 
ing and selling and coming and going people. 

A post-office of Uncle Alf’s contriving was the 
finest thing about this village. The sign, Posr- 
Orricr, could not be mistaken; neither could the 

\box in which letters were dropped. And such a 


number of; letters as came to the Ford family 


through this office, and with such queer addresses! 
For instance, — “Mr. Ernest Ford, Whooping- 
Cough Castle;” or, “Miss Trude Ford, Plan ing- 
Mill Terrace;” or, Miss Gracie Ford, Work-Bench 

Suburb.” 

Aunt Martha privately told Mamma Ford that the 
boys really were wearing themselves thin with the 
‘mental effort of so much letter writing. 

When all the things upstairs “tired themselves 
out,” to quote Trude, there was the great warm shop 
below, with its clean saw-dust and piney smelling 
shavings. What fun it was to build saw-dust moun- 
tains, with feet or hands buried underneath, and, 
suddenly withdrawing them, to see the pile topple 
over ! 

And it was good to know they were really helping 
Uncle Alf, when they filled the empty barrels with 
the shavings which must be carried away. 

Through it all, —-the cough and play and work, — 
the saws kept on their way, singing, now high, now 
low; and at night when they had sung “good-by, 
good-by,” the water in the flume took up the refrain 
and whispered, “hush, hush, hush, hush,” to the 
children until they fell asleep. 

So the weeks went by, and spring days came, when 
the three, no longer whooping-cough prisoners, were 
set free. 

You may imagine them as pale-faced and jaded 
from their long confinement; but no, they were rosy 
and plump, and as full of life and antics as the young 
lambs on the farm. 

The glories of the coming summer so filled their 
thoughts, that gymnasium, doll-house, and even the 
village post-office were forgotten and neglected. 

“T should think,” said Cousin Hal, in talking over 
the winter with Mamma Ford, “you’d write a book 
on ‘ Whooping-Cough made Easy.’” 

'“T may not go as far as that,” said mamma, “ but 
I shall certainly recommend my friends to try, if 
possible, the planing-mill cure for that much-dreaded 
disease.” 

(To be continued.) 


LEARNERS are we all at school, — 
Eager youth and weary age, — 
Governed by the self-same rule, 
Poring o’er the self-same page. 

M. J. SavaGe. 


~ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW JO WENT VISITING. 
BY JENNIE WHITE. 


ITTLE Jo Jones came out the front door, 
walked slowly across the porch, and sat down 
on the steps, looking very forlorn indeed. 

It was unusual for Jo to walk across the porch; 
he usually skipped or hopped, as though he had 
springs somewhere about his feet, but something 
was wrong with Jo this evening, and he didn’t feel 
like skipping or hopping. Mami was sick, so sick 
Jo couldn’t go into her room ut all. Bessie and 
Spencer had gone to the city to grandma’s, and 
papa and auntie were so busy and so anxious about 
mamma they paid very little attention to Jo. 
He couldn’t play because the noise would hurt 
mamma’s head, and it was “no fun” looking at 
picture books when there was no one to tell nice 
stories about the pictures. So Jo sat on the front 
steps thinking about it all, and wishing his little 
playmate Oscar Moore who lived across the way, 
would come out. 

Oscar didn’t appear, but his mamma did, and she 
came right over to where Jo’s forlorn little figure 
was seated and said, — 

“Jo, would you like to come over to our house 
and stay all night with Oscar?” 

“Yes’m,” said Jo, very promptly, for he liked 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore and little Oscar, very much 
indeed. Mrs. Moore always seemed to know what 
little boys liked, and Mr. Moore could play horse 
and railroad train just as well as Oscar and Jo. 
Besides, Oscar had such pretty picture books, and 
the most wonderful blocks, that would make any- 
thing, from a house to a locomotive. 

Jo’s face brightened as he thought about it, and 
the springs in his feet suddenly got into good work- 
ing order when Mrs. Moore proposed going in to 
ask papa about it. 

Papa was quite willing he should go if he would 
be a very good boy and not give Mrs. Moore any 
trouble. Jo promised very readily, and the happy 
little boy who skipped away didn’t look at all like 
the one who had sat on the front steps a little while 
before. 

Oscar was at the gate waiting for them, and took 
Jo away to see the new chicken-coop his papa. was 
making for the four little “ Banty ” chickens cousin 
Ada had given to him ; 

Jo was delighted with the cunning little rooster 
and his three little wives, and wondered if they 
knew it was their own new house that Mr. Moore 
was making. Oscar thought they did, because theye 
kept walking all around it and in and out of it, as 
though they wanted to see that everything was done 
to suit them. 

When it was too dark out of doors to see any 
longer, and the “ Banties” had gone to roost in the 
grape arbor, they went into the house and played 
until Mamma Moore said it was shut-eye-time for 
little boys, and took them off to bed. She tucked 
them both into Oscar’s little bed, kissed them, and 
telling them not to talk any more but shut their 
eyes and go to sleep, turned down the light and 
left them. 

Oscar was sound asleep in just a little while, but 
somehow or other Jo felt very wide awake, and 
though he wanted to do as Mrs. Moore had said, 
and shut his eyes up tightly again and again, they 
would fly wide open in spite of all he could do. 

Jo did n’t know just what to make of it. Always 
before when he shut his eyes, they stayed shut all 
night, they never did this way at all; he wondered if 
Oscar’s eyes were open too; but no, when he looked 
to see, Oscar’s brown eyes were fast closed. 

Jo began to wish Mrs. Moore had n’t gone away ; 
he could hear her talking to Mr. Moore out in the 
sitting-room, and he had half a mind to call her and 
tell her about his eyes, but he remembered, just 
then, what papa had said about being troublesome, 


so he lay still, with his eyes wide open, and his little 
brain busy with all sorts of thoughts. 

Half an hour later, when Mrs. Moore came softly 
in to see if her little folks were all right, she was 
surprised to see a pair of big blue eyes staring 
gravely at her from the boys’ little bed. 

“Why Jo,” said she, «I thought you were asleep 
long ago.” 

“Yes’m,” said Jo, with the vague idea that boys 
who didn’t go to sleep as soon as they were put to 
bed, might be considered troublesome, ‘‘1’se as’eep, 
don’t you sce I’se as’eep 2” 

Mrs. Moore laughed, and said she didn’t know 
that boys could go to sleep with their eyes open, 
and thinking the sound of talking in the sitting- 
room had kept Jo awake, she went out and closed 
the door. 

Jo wished she hadn’t done that; he wasn’t afraid, 
not a bit of it, but everything was so still and 
solemn, it made him feel queer. If only his own 
mamma were there to kiss him good-night he was 
sure he could go to sleep, he thought; Mrs. Moore 
was very nice, but she was n’t quite like mamma. 

Then he remembered that mamma was sick. 
Sometimes people who were sick died, Mr. Smith 
did; what if his mamma should? The very 
thought made Jo feel like crying; tears came into 
the blue eyes, and it was hard work to keep from 
sobbing out, but he had promised to be a good boy, 
so he winked the tears away and shut his lips very 
tight and lay still. 

It seemed to Jo it must be nearly morning when 
Mrs. Moore came in again. It wasn’t much more 
than ten o’clock really, and Mr. Moore was closing 
up the house and getting things in order for the 
night, but time goes very, very slowly to little boys 
who can’t go to sleep, no matter how sleepy they 
feel. 

“Why, my dear little boy,” said Mrs. Moore, when 
she saw Jo’s eyes still wide open and looking at her 
unwinkingly, “are n’t you asleep yet 2” 

“Yes’m,” said Jo, but this time with a little 
quiver in his voice, “ Yes’m, I’se as’eep, don’t you 
see I is?” 

Mrs. Moore said nothing, but drew the little bed 
close up beside her own, and lying down, she 
reached over and took Jo’s little hand in her own 
and held it firmly while she talked quietly and ina 
low soothing tone, about pleasant things. Pretty 
soon Jo’s white eyelids began to droop, Mrs. Moore’s 
voice sounded far away, and before he knew what 
was happening, those wide open eyes were actually 
shut. 

Mrs. Moore thought he was asleep at last and was 
gently withdrawing her hand from Jo’s little warm 
one when the blue eyes flew open once more, and 
a shrill but sleepy little voice whispered, — 

“Pease, Mis. Moore, hold my hand, I don’t feel 
ve’y well.” 

So Mrs. Moore held the little hand fast, until at 
last the tired sleepy little boy was really sound 
asleep. 

Whien Jo’s blue eyes opened again the brown ones 
belonging to Oscar were open too, the sun was 
shining brightly in at the windows, and Oscar’s 
mamma was waiting to dress them both, telling 
them to wake up quickly if they wanted hot cakes 
and maple syrup for their breakfast. 

After breakfast Jo helped Oscar to feed the little 
Banties, and then Mrs. Moore took him home, where 
they found Papa Jones and auntie feeling very glad 
and happy because Jo’s mamma was so much better. 
Mrs. Moore told them what a good boy Jo had been, 
and when papa looked pleased and put his arm 
around him and called him his “ brave little boy,” 
wasn’t Jo glad he hadn’t cried and made a fuss 
because he could n’t go to sleep ? 


He submits to be seen through a microscope who 


suffers himself to be caught in a fit of passion. 
LAVATER. 


Every Other 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Master Dawes, who contributes to page 110, has 
made the Editor’s heart glad by giving a description 
of a sarcophagus. We mark Sally and Robert Dawes 
well up for the interest they show in Every OTHER 
Sunpay, by doing what the Hditor asks, and sending 
in descriptions of pictures. How many others will 
join this list of young helpers to the Editor 4 

For instance, on page 109 is a picture of “Count- 
ing the Sheep in Palestine.” Now what, young 
readers, does it all mean? What is that man doing 
with a stick? Does he strike the sheep? Where 
are they going, and what time of day is it? We 
should be glad to have replies by mail. 

‘The picture on the first page of this issue is sup- 
posed to give us a look at the Swannanoa River in 
North Carolina. Now “Swannanoa” means “The 
Pearl River.” ‘This beautiful stream flows through 
forests and valleys and ravines in the mountain region 
near Asheville. ‘Uhe Editor remembers a golden day 
when he made his horse go through this very river, 
and found rhododendrons and azaleas blooming wild 
in great abundance on either bank. The birds seem 
to have their homes in this paradise by thousands. 

We advise our readers, especially the elder ones, 
to follow the articles by the “Two Parsons.” ‘These 
are prepared by two clergymen who know a good 
deal about boys and girls. Ministers are well rep- 
resented in this number; “The Millville Band” is 
by one. 

Some of the poetry notices the fact that spring, 


lovely spring, has come,—in the calendar. 


LE Eye be 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 

DreAR Eprror, — Our superintendent thinks we ought 
to contribute to your Letter-Box; and as we always think 
his suggestions just the right thing, I send you this de- 
scription of our Harvest Festival, which was held in our 
beautiful church the first Sunday in December. It was 
held at night; we had quite a congregation. The panes 
representing Moses and Aaron in the large window back 
of the chancel were badly smashed by the recent cyclone. 
These were hidden on one side by stalks of corn with 
their full ears, and on the other side by branches of cotton 
with their fleecy staples falling from open pods. The 
altar-rail was decorated with rice, oats, and fruits. In 
the chancel were arranged a table and baskets of every 
variety of vegetables. Below the reading-desk was a 
pyramid of rosy apples, and beneath the pulpit was an- 
other of golden oranges. From the gas-jets were sus- 
pended bunches of purple and white grapes. The scene 
was one of grace and beauty, At one part of the service, 
the children went up by classes with offerings of fruit 
and flowers, and laid them on tables prepared for them. 
After the service was over, the fruits and flowers were 
given to the poor. Yours truly, B. F. W. 


BRooKTON, MASS. 
Dear Mx. Eprror, —I have not started in for a very 
long letter; but I want very much to tell you that my 
Sunday-School class enjoy reading the Every OTHER 
SunpaAy, and think the story of ‘The Happy Valley” 
is the best story we ’ve read yet. I hope all who take the 


paper have read this story way through, and have liked 
it as well as we have. I don’t see how they can help it. 
From your friends, 
Euta M. Faxon, and her Sunday-School class. 


PorrsmMours, N. H. 
My pEAR Mr. Eprror, —I am eight years old. Tam 
not very well, and cannot go to school, so I read the 
Every Orner SunpAyY. This is my first attempt to 
write you. This is the first year I have taken the Every 
Oruer SunDAY. I go to the Unitarian Sunday School. 
Yours truly, Dororny FostEr. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


We sail across the wide, wide sea. 
I am the work of man. 
A female recluse find in me. 
And La country, African. 
. When naming me, you think of cold. 
. Lhelp in games of ball. 
. A word I am that means ‘‘ behold.” 
. And I belong to the fall. 
9. In Spenser’s ‘* Faerie Queene” my name. 
10. Our waters very wide. 
Initials and finals make one and the same, if to a saint 
applied. A. R. 
PI PUZZLE. 
Moxc ot em, O ey nedrlihe, 
Nad perwhis ni ym rae 
Thaw hte rdibs dna eth dsniw rea gingin 
Ni oyur nusny mosatpheer. Ase 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I Am composed of thirty-eight letters. 
My 22, 17, 22, 13, 3, is a book. 

My 86, 37, 38, 34, 29, 25, 14, 27, is authority. 
My 30, 28, 24, is a light carriage. 

My 16, 31, 8, 15, is part of a house. 

My 11, 23, 6, 7, is to listen. A 
My 33, 5, 18, 1, is a point of the compass. 
My 382, 12, 21, 10, are part of the body. 

My 19, 2, 25, 35, is that which is present. 
My 9, 34, 26, is part of a fish. 

My 20, 6, 4, 19, is a handle 

My whole is in the Bible. 


Cortera wr 


Don G. 


: ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 19, 17, 15, 4, 5, 7, is a girl’s name. 

My 21, 18, 5, 19, is not stout. 

My 1, 5, 6, 20, is what swimmers do. 

My 9, 13, 7, 12, is something that grows ina garden. 

My 12, 5, 21, 16, is used on the table. 

My 23, 16, $, 10, 21, is an article of clothing. 

My 21, 11, 3, G, has come this winter. 

My 8, 3, 18, f4, is what balls do. 

My 2, 20, 12, is a color. 

My whole is a poet, who sent me a very kind letter 
last year. MaBeu J. SPALTER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 11. 
Enigma XXV. He who would not work might not eat. 


HOMONYMS. 
1. Currant; 2. Cork; 3. Skate; 4. Bay; 5. Kite; 
6. Lyre; 7. Date; 8. Crane; 9. Crab; 10. Hart; 11. Gum. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


N 
BET 
NEVER 
TED 
R 


BIBLE PUZZLE. 
Athaliah. 2 Kings xi. 2 
Balaam, Num. xxii. 28 
Eli, 1 Sam, iv. 18 : 
Daniel, Dan, vi. 10° 
Nehemiah, Nal. vt Mallee 
Elisha, 2 Kings vi. 6 
Gehazi, 2 Kings v. 25 
Og, Deut. iii, 11 


"1893, and 1894, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. — j 
Tur New Song and Service Book, tu be published — 
by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, will be out 
probably the end of March. It will contain ten 
general services, ten special services, and five closing — 
services; also about two hundred hymns and tunes, — 
carefully selected, old and new, and adapted to the 
varied needs of the Unitarian Sunday Schools. The — 
book will be tastefully bound, with leather back, open-— 
ing easily, and put at a price barely covering cost, - | 
The current leaflet lessons on the “Life of Jesus,” 
in the one-topic graded system, have become so pop- 
ular as to demand the issuing of about 5,500 copies 
of each lesson weekly. This exceeds the circulation — 
of the Old Testament lessons in the same course last 
year. When these present lessons are finished,— and 
they will number thirty-seven,—the third year's 
series will be taken up the third Sunday in Septem- 
ber, on the “ Teachings of Jesus and the Beginnings 
of Christianity.” q 
The Binder for Every Ornnr Sunpay is being 
extensively ordered. It is simple and cheap, with 
flexible covers, but answers the purpose of holding 
two years’ numbers of the paper. Price 20 cents, 
securely packed and sent by mail, postage prepaid; 
or, a new subscriber living outside of Boston can 
have Every Orwer Sunpay and a Binder for one 
year for 55 cents. re 
The Unitarian Sunday-School Society appeals most 
earnestly to the churches and Sunday Schools for a 
prompt and generous contribution from each and all 
during this closing winter and the spring. he 
money thus sent will be well invested. It will help 
to push forward that part of our denominational 
work which best guarantees a future for our cause. 
When we have trained the young people and made 
them intelligent and loyal, we have accomplished 
most of the task set before us. 
The Unitarian Sunday-School Society will not issue 
a new Easter Service this year, following the custom 
of omitting every other year the publication of | 
festival service for any special occasion, Reprints 
can be had of the popular services issued in 1891, 
Price 5 cents a copy; $4.00 a 

hundred. — 
When the donations from the churches and Sunday 
Schools are large enough, then this Unitarian Sun 
day-School Society will send out many more help: 
It is very desirable that more free tracts should be 
issued, but such publications require money. A tract 
by Rey. Minot J. Savage and one by Rey. W. H. 
Lyon will be issued when financial conditions war 
rant. ‘here is a great need of text-books and helps 
for the younger children in our Sunday Schools 
These will be provided whenever the state of th 
treasury will permit. i F 

The constant demand for manuals, outside the 
regular leaflet lessons, is large. New editions of the 
followig books have been issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society within the past two months* 
Lyon’s “ Study of the Sects; ” “Childhood's Morning,” 
by Mrs. T. J. Mumford ; Hall’s “ First Lessons on the 
Bible;” “Old Testament Narratives Advanced,” by 
Rev. W. Hanson’ Pulsford; Dole’s “Questions for 
Bible Study, Part I., The Books of the Bible;” an 
Mrs, Jaynes’ “ Lessons on the Life of Jesus.” 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston, 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


THE uniform subscription price of Every Orne 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residim 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cent 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schoo! 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies 1 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbe} 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in Jul 
and August. ‘ 
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